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tion to themselves. This is the kind of service 
Rowney Artists’ Water Colours have pro- 
vided so well for so long. They work freely 
as soon as the wet brush is applied and flow 
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As for brushes to apply these colours, 
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Jean DALLAIRE 
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The Art of Jean Dallaire 


DONALD W. 


HE realm of fantasy is not one in which the 

Canadian mind often finds itself at home. 
Thanks, however, to the recent creations of 
J. L. Shadbolt in Vancouver, Kenneth Loch- 
head in Regina, Albert Dumouchel in Mon- 
treal and Jean Dallaire in Ottawa, this state- 
ment no longer holds true with such force 
as far as Canadian painting is concerned. 


In Shadbolt’s work, the mind often roves 
through an imagery of vegetable fears and 
hopes. Here, in attitudes both of aspiration 
and frustration, seeds and roots and leaves and 
grass intermingle in a world linked to but yet 
remote from mankind. Lochhead, on the other 
hand, tends to transform his prairie men and 
women into chess-men, rigid but yet poised 
for motion against a background of infinite 
skies. Dumouchel, out of blobs of ink, pulls 
forth ferns and trees and foliage; but look 
closer and you will find that his trees have 
legs on which to walk and his leaves have 
eyes and, in the fronds of the ferns, are dis- 
placed mouths that speak the language of plants 
and dreams. 

The fantasies of Dallaire are more consci- 
ously imagined than are those of Dumouchel. 
His often verge on comedy, but it is a comedy 
behind which melancholy lurks. Here are 
eccentric figures in awkward poses, juxtaposi- 
tions of the real and the i imaginary in compo- 
sitions of eye-tickling surprise. You smile at 
them. But reflect a moment. Do not some 
of them recall the antics of those circus clowns 
you saw in your youth, their silly costumes 
in contrast with sad faces, their feet guiding 
the pedals of outlandish contraptions towards 
such dread disasters as firecrackers exploding 
within baggy trousers, bicycles disintegrat- 
ing in mid-course and, always, at the end, an 
ignominious dousing in a tub of cold water? 


Much of Dallaire’s work has the same over- 
tones, a comedy, a joke, a farce, yes, but 
pathos written all over the face of it, too. 
More than a little of what is implied in these 


Jean Datiaire. Still Life, 1955 


BUCHANAN 


fantasies can be linked directly to the mis- 
fortunes of the artist himself. In 1940 Dallaire 
was a free and busy artist in Paris. He had 
arrived there in 1938 as a Canadian student, 
who had managed, with the aid first of mural 
commissions from the Dominican Fathers and 
later of a Quebec government scholarship, to 
move out of the industrial atmosphere of Hull, 
Quebec, to the studios of Montparnasse. 
But the career he was following so deter- 
minedly now suddenly fell apart. Like the 
circus bicycle, it just wasn’t there any more. 
One day he was painting in his apartment; the 
next day the Germans had arrived in Paris 
and he and his wife, as Canadian citizens, were 
placed in internment camps. His wife was 
released after six months, but he remained 
incarcerated for four long years. He continued 
to paint, but his studio now was a verminous 
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detention barracks, Stalag 220, at St. Denis, 
outside Paris, cold in winter and unbearably hot 
and confining in summer. He, however, made 
some close friendships there, notably with a 
Canadian student of considerable literary and 
historical understanding, Frank Pickersgill, 
who was to escape only to be killed later by 
the Germans.* The mark of that epoch is still 
on Dallaire. But he now begins gradually to 
erase its memories. His recovery has been 
through his painting. 

Other influences, of course, have also had 
their bearing on his art. The cubist analysis 
of form, the taking apart of objects and their 
re-assembly in highly personal compositions, 
is one approach to painting he acquired from 
his studies in Paris. Then, while teaching at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Quebec City after 
the war, he specialized in tapestry design, and 


*His letters were published after his death. 
The Pickersgill Letters. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
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its decorative possibilities and limitations have 
also affected his work. Finally there can be 
sensed in all he does something of that conflict 
between the still persistent myths of French 
Canada and the so different realities of Cana- 
dian life today. Dallaire, despite his reticence 
in forming relationships with didactic and 
cultural circles, is well read; he has a studious 
and exploring mind; in his own way, he is an 
intellectual. Unfortunately intellectualism and 
mannerism often go hand in hand. And man- 
nerism has been the pitfall Dallaire has had to 
avoid. 

Now, however, he is obtaining a firm monu- 
mentality of design in his canvases. The ques- 
tion is, will he continue to achieve this without 
losing that gay freedom of detail which has 
always been such an attraction in his smaller 
works. One remembers, for example, those 
tiny figures of fun in his post-card size 
gouaches. In his larger works, one recalls, too, 
that utmost delicacy of colouring, shimmering 
like translucent air behind and through and 
over the graceful tracery of his painting, 
Daphne, which is now in the Provincial 
Museum of Quebec. 

In Ottawa today he paints, whenever he has 
time off from his job with the National Film 
Board of Canada, in his own studio. This is in 
a large room above an engraving plant in an 
uptown street not too far from the offices of 
the film-strip division of the Film Board where 
he is a staff artist. In the large compositions 
he does in his studio, he feels he can be most 
truly creative. In these great canvases, the 
mental intricacy of his approach is well demon- 
strated. For example, he takes what is often a 
favourite theme with him, an old-fashioned 
table or cupboard with bulbous legs, and on 
that theme he elaborates with studious in- 
genuity. He constructs an edifice made up of 
legs and antique wooden surfaces—a Baroque 
composition of tables within and upon tables 
—a veritable chateau of cupboards and tables. 

His technique of oil painting is painstaking. 
The forms are all brushed in with an under- 
coating of fairly neutral colours. After these 
have dried, often a week or more later, he 
paints over them the details of local colour and 
texture. He hopes his canvases will have the 
durability of the picture surfaces of the old 
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Jean DALLAIRE 


Still Life with 
Mandolin (1952-3) 


Opposite page: 
Pietro (St. Peter) 
(1954) 


Jean DALLAIRE 
The Old Maid (1945) 


Gouache 


Musée de la 
Province de Québec 


Photo: Dominion Gallery 


masters without losing the contemporary 
impact of personal colour and texture and 
calculated distortion. 

As a designer of film-strips, he does not 
labour in another world entirely. In fact, this 
educational medium of the film-strip, which 
replaces the lantern slides of old, has, once or 
twice, provided him with a chance to indulge 


his flair for fantasy to the full. Who could be 
better fitted to document in visual imagery a 
fairy tale or a folk song than Dallaire? Some of 
the old songs of French Canada have been put 
into illustrated form in film-strips for teaching 
use in schools, and Dallaire, in this connection, 
has made a series of three productions on the 
song, Cadet Rousselle. These form a master- 
piece of comic miniatures. Of course, not all 
his work at the Film Board has been so re- 
warding. Much of it calls for more orthodox 
interpretations, as in several film-strips on 
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Jean Datratre. The Proprietress (1953) 


Canadian history which he has illustrated. 
Dallaire was born in 1916 in Hull, Quebec. 
He always from childhood was interested in 
drawing and painting but had little formal 
instruction in these arts until he went to study 
at the Central Technical School in Toronto, 
under Charles Goldhamer, Peter Haworth and 
Elizabeth Wyn Wood. He returned home in 
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the midst of the great depression and claims 
that he would have been penniless if it had 
not been for two commissions given him by 
the Dominican Fathers to paint murals, one 
for their chapel in Ottawa and the other for 
a house of their order in Fall River, Mass. 

From this period emerged his first large figure 
studies, which were naturalistic portraits of his 
friends placed in colourfully rendered back- 
grounds of simple Canadian interiors. Many of 
the best of these before the war covered the 
walls of Madame Burger’s celebrated upstairs 
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restaurant on a side-street in Hull. But the 
building which the restaurant then occupied 
was destroyed by fire and not one of Dallaire’s 
paintings was saved. 

He left Ottawa to spend six months at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Montreal, where he 
became qualified to receive a Province of 
Quebec scholarship for overseas study. This 
took him to Paris in 1938, where he went first 
to the Atelier d’Art Sacré where other Cana- 
dians such as Paul-Emile Borduas had studied 
before him under Maurice Denis, an elderly 
painter who in his youth had been once asso- 
ciated with Gauguin. Denis has been praised 
by all as a discerning teacher. 

Later Dallaire began to immerse himself in 
cubist theory and composition under André 
Lhote, another honest and _ distinguished 
teacher. This was a happy period in which he 
was experimenting sometimes with cubism and 
often with surrealism of the consciously com- 
posed variety as exemplified by Dali. Also his 
paintings were beginning to sell. Then came 
the bitter days of Stalag 220. After his release 
from this concentration camp in 1944, he took 
a course in tapestry design. This he was able 
to apply when he returned in 1946 to Canada 
to take up an appointment at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Quebec. His spirit felt confined, 
however, in the atmosphere of a provincial art 
school and these were perhaps not his most 
creative years, although he painted steadily 
and did some murals including one important 
one in an insurance building; also he was able 
to spend a summer in France at Aubusson 
where, under Jean Lurgat, the modern master 
of tapestry design, he completed his appren- 
ticeship in that art. Tapestries, however, proved 
to be no highway of fortune for him. There 
is little demand for them in Canada. In fact 
tapestries of authentic weave are not produced 
in Canada, only less complicated types which 
are woven more like carpets. For this and 
other reasons he decided in 1952 to leave 
Quebec and to seek work with the National 


Jean DALLAIRE 


Four consecutive frames from the film- 
strip illustrating the folk-song, Cadet 
Rousselle II, produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada. 
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“Cadet Rousselle a trois beaux chats” 
From the film-strip by Jean Dallaire 


Film Board in Ottawa. Since then, however, 
he has not laid aside entirely the specialty he 
learned; recently he received a commission to 
design an Aubusson tapestry to be woven in 
France for a Montreal collector. 


While in recent years adjustment to the 
strict production time-tables of the Film Board 
has not been easy for him, yet he has now 
achieved a personal stability of effort between 
the demands of work-a-day design and his own 
more creative inclinations. All things indicate 
that he is, today, in his full stride as a painter. 
For this we can be thankful for we need this 
art of his with its overtones of humanity. But 
we must add that Dallaire never is cowed or 
overawed by what conformists believe 
humanity should be. 


Marcelle Ferron: A Young Painter 
PIERRE DE LIGNY BOUDREAU 


“Those who restrain desire, do so because theirs is weak enough to be restrained;” 


o most Canadians Marcelle Ferron is at 

present unknown but to many Parisians her 
name reflects that vigorous art movement 
which, thanks to a few Canadian painters who 
have courageously tackled an art career in 
France, symbolizes the New World or more 
specifically art in Canada. 

Marcelle Ferron has the presence of an 
artist; from her there emanates a nervous ten- 
sion directed toward a goal,—art, painting, 
whatever you like; a desperate urge to express 
herself, more than herself; a will to fulfil 
desire to the utmost; a drive to reach beauty, 
a new beauty or one as old as earth, older 
even, but redone, rebuilt, reconstructed to suit 
the moment. 

For centuries poets have tried to survive 
the dry and harsh reality by diving headlong 
into the nostalgic ocean of hopes and desires. 
Marcelle Ferron also is an escapist, she tries 
desperately to live, to forget, and by doing 
so she creates images of both long forgotten 
lands where earth is in tumultuous fusion and 
climates where nobility of taste can flourish. 
In the world of art, unlike others, there still 
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WILLIAM BLAKE 


remain both prosaic and noble tastes, the ones 
obvious, the others most difficult. Both are 
combined in her work. This demands from the 
spectator better eyes and a more alert sensi- 
bility. 

It was that magician among painters, Paul- 
Emile Borduas, who initiated Marcelle Ferron 
into new ways of seeing and opened doors 
and windows through which her talent, which 
had been previously bottled up by academic 
training, could now flow. Following him, she 
entered the magnificent forest of “automatist” 
painting, exploring her own poetic path in a 
land where every step hides a temptation 
shadowed by a danger and every plant a 
facility which, if you are not always alert, will 
lure you and your talent into slow and gentle 
death. Marcelle Ferron is a voyager, always 
on an arduous trip of exploration away from 
an earth to which she is rooted and from 
which she cannot escape. 

For many years she worked in Montreal, 
exhibiting in group exhibitions which were 
more or less inspired by or related to Borduas. 
At first her paintings were tense, feverish, 
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lacking space, obstructed by too rich a voca- 
bulary. 

In a more recent exhibition held in Montreal, 
called “Les Independants”, she exhibited 
paintings in which space and movement ap- 
peared for the first time; the motionless and 
the closed in her previous work were now 
active and vibrating. This new period was 
like day-break after winter. It is a remarkable 
fact how the seasons have an influence upon 
painters and more especially upon non-figur- 
ative painters; they remain most receptive to 
the essential rhythms of nature. The birth of 
spring, the dying of winter are visible and 
readable in their work, as if nature would 
not permit, even to the most non-objective 
artist, a complete escape. 

Marcelle Ferron has been living in Paris 
since the autumn of 1953 and here she is con- 
tinuing her research*. Her new paintings have 


*Her work was shown recently in the avant-garde 
exhibition, “Phases de Part contemporain,” in Paris. 


Ferron. Revolte de lespace 
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gained air, they are easier to breath in, as if 
city-injured lungs were now at last permitted 
a day in the country. To give you a more 
exact idea of this most undescribable world of 
hers I will ask you the following questions: 
Do you know where the fishes of the China 
Sea hide after their life has ended? Do you 
know where the febrile coloured birds take 
refuge after their final autumn has passed? 
Do you know what happens to the hues of 
dying leaves after you have left the woods, or 
where the landfall is of those wrecks of dreams 
cast adrift by night? What dies for some re- 
mains for others. This Marcelle Ferron has 
discovered; she has found the key to a lost 
chamber of nature. 


As a painter, she makes absolutely no con- 
cessions to the facile and pretty; the innate 
construction in her work remains invisible, 
it is felt, not seen; the emotional content is 
everything and it is in that alone that she asks 
you to participate. 
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The Arts in Saskatchewan Today 


R. H. HUBBARD 


Both Saskatchewan and Alberta are celebrating in 1955 the anniversary of fifty years of 
provincehood. This article by the chief curator of the National Gallery of Canada honours 
the arts, the collectors and the art centres of Saskatchewan. In our autumn number similar 


articles will appear on Alberta. 


M* opportunity to see Saskatchewan and its 

art came during that province’s jubilee 
year. I had no part in the celebrations, though 
I heard that almost any event during 1954-5 
was likely to be annexed and considered a 
part of those demonstrations of justifiable pride 
in the achievements of fifty years of province- 
hood. I was, in fact, invited to open a special 
exhibition in Regina, in March, 1955. This 
invitation came as a welcome one for a 
variety of reasons. My personal links with 
Regina already existed through three indivi- 
duals important in Saskatchewan art. Two of 
these were former members of the National 
Gallery staff, Norah McCullough, the inspired 
secretary of the Saskatchewan Arts Board 
since 1947, and Richard Simmins, curator of 
the new Mackenzie Gallery; the other was the 
Ottawa painter, Kenneth Lochhead, who in 
five years has become one of the leading 
painters in the province. But a stronger pull 


came from a curiosity to see for myself the 
physical environment and its relation to the 
arts. 

I am sure that the best approach to Sas- 
katchewan is from the air. Flying is no way 
to enjoy mountains, for from above they are 
reduced to the most disappointing flat pat- 
terns of black and white. But the prairie is 
flat to begin with and reveals itself to best 
advantage from the air, with its infinity of 
space, its winding wayward rivers which dis- 
regard the superimposed pattern of fields and 
straight roads and regularly spaced towns. In 
March the dun prairie still has its thin cover- 
ing of snow, and the rivers are ribbons of ice. 
The towns with their gridiron plans stand out 
with utmost clarity as the marks of pragmatic 
man on the face of nature. 

Coming down into a prairie city in an air- 
plane gives one a curious feeling of the inten- 
sification of reality. Objects already clear, 
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such as the Parliament Building at Regina, 
become larger and clearer still as you descend: 
it is like something from a surrealist film. It 
seems inevitable that a people of the plain 
should be intensely realistic, practical and 
efficient. A land of intensities, of space, of 
solid blueness in the sky, of dry or wet, of 
cold or heat, must evoke courage, endurance 
and energy. And yet for all that, this is not a 
cruel or a tortured land like Spain, although 
it may have come close to being that in that 
devastating period of drought some thirty 
years and more ago. Today it seems a broad, 


generous and smiling one, even in winter. 
Perhaps that is why there is less realistic paint- 
ing than one expects to find. 

The Mackenzie Art Gallery forms a new 
wing designed in contemporary style and at- 
tached to the end of the main Regina College 
building, a Tudorish structure with which it 
makes rather a good contrast. Inside is an 
entrance hall leading from the outside to the 
one large gallery, the first of several projected. 
There is also a handsome stair hall providing 
a transition from the older building, and a 
rather cramped storage room. These quarters 
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house the Norman Mackenzie collection of 
paintings, drawings, sculptures and art ob- 
jects. A selection is shown in the large gallery 
and changed from time to time; it is removed 
for special showings such as the exhibition 
which I was to open. 


Norman Mackenzie was a Regina lawyer 
and for a period a trustee of the National 
Gallery of Canada, who left his collection at 
his death in 1936 to the College. There it 
rested until in 1951 funds from his estate were 
used to build the gallery. According to the 
preliminary catalogue prepared by Simmins, 
Mackenzie began his collecting about 1900. 
His travels in Europe and the Orient are re- 
flected in the large number of objets dart 
from India, China, the Near East and Egypt. 
There are also some most interesting pre- 
historic figures and a charming Greek head 
of the archaic period which is said to have 
come from the Acropolis in Athens. But the 
collection is uneven and might be said to 
reflect a desire to be encyclopaedic rather than 
systematic in the search for the finest works. 
This is most apparent in the European paint- 
ings, and I suspect that Mackenzie did not 
possess the great resources of some eastern 
collectors. Nevertheless among the many in- 
different examples (admittedly found in some 


much greater collections) are several paintings 
which stand out on even the most cursory 
examination. The Virgin and Child ascribed 
to Pontormo is an interesting example of the 
period of mannerism in Italy; also, in its un- 
finished state, it allows us to see something of 
the technique of sixteenth-century painting. 
A panel attributed to Teniers, The Foot 
Operation, is also worth remarking. (It is a 
separate gift from Dr. G. F. MacLean.) Cana- 
dian painting is represented mainly by the 
older generation, including Saskatchewan’s 
own Henderson and Kenderdine, although 
there are a number of more recent examples. 

But the collection’s chief attraction is in its 
drawings. Drawings are rare enough in Cana- 
dian collections, and it is remarkable that this 
quiet field of collecting should have appealed 
to Mackenzie at a time when the sights of 
most buyers were on more grandiose master- 
pieces. The drawings deserve further careful 
study, among them works attributed to Man- 
tegna,(A Man Standing), Michelangelo (a sheet 
of anatomical studies), Veronese (a study for 
a wall decoration), Gainsborough, (Castle and 
Trees), and Delacroix (a study for The Entry 
of the Crusaders into Constantinople). But 
two stood out above all the rest: one, a charm- 
ing Raphaelesque pen drawing of five children, 
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two of whom at the right ride a goat of which 
only traces remain; the other, a black chalk 
drawing of the heads of the Virgin and St. 
Anne, which has been given with some justi- 
fication to Sodoma and is obviously related to 
the great Leonardo cartoon of the same subject 
at Burlington House.* 

But my main reason for being in Regina was 
to open a showing of modern paintings from 
the private collection of the Saskatoon indus- 
trialist, Frederick Mendel. The collection was 
displayed in two tiers about the walls of the 
gallery’s one room, an arrangement which 
underlined the need for additional space for 
the adequate display of any exhibition of 
normal size. Mendel, a man of diminutive size 
but of great energy, kindliness and public- 
spiritedness, arrived in Canada in 1940; he had 
left behind him an important business and a 
famous stable of horses in Budapest. Beginning 
anew in Canada, he has built up a meat-pack- 
ing business of international scope and has 
turned to collecting paintings instead of horses. 

The collection as shown in Regina was but 
a part, though the most important part, of 


*W. G. Constable, Old Master Drawings, IX. p. 28. 


Mendel’s total holdings. It comprises the works 
of European and Canadian painters. Important 
among the French works are a small but 
charming Pissarro, Rue Saint-Lazare, two ex- 
amples by Dufy including the handsome View 
from a Balcony, an attractive Utrillo, L’Eglise 
de Grosley, and three Vlamincks including a 
fine Still Life once in the Léon Blum collec- 
tion. In addition, there are works by painters 
seldom to be found in Canadian collections, 
such as an early Van Dongen, Chevaux, rue 
Lepic, a nude by Kisling and a good Chagall, 
Double face au cheval bleu. Even more inter- 
esting to me than these, because of their 
rarity in this country, were the modern 
German paintings. An unusual early Feininger, 
The Bridge, of 1912, painted in light tones of 
green and yellow, and a fine Franz Marc com- 
position of pigs represent the expressionists to 
good advantage. There were also paintings by 
Otto Dix and Georg Grosz and one by Martin 
Bloch who recently died in London. 

The Canadian paintings, though they ad- 
mittedly represent only a beginning in this 
field, included some fine items. A small Mor- 
rice, Children at Play, Antwerp, a study for 
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a larger picture of the 1907-12 period, is 
delicious in colour and full of lyric beauty. 
This with an Assisi canvas of 1912 by A. Y. 
Jackson and Logs on the Gatineau, a J. E. H. 
MacDonald of 1915, are the earliest examples. 
A water colour of flowers by David Milne, a 
group of Emily Carrs from various periods 
and a fine Goodridge Roberts, Boy in Blue, 
of 1942, represent aspects of more recent 
painting, with Binning and Dallaire standing 
for abstraction and surrealism. Mendel has 
been particularly generous in his encourage- 
ment of Saskatchewan painters, and in the 
exhibition were works by the abstractionist, 
William Perehudoff, landscapes by Robert 
Hurley, Eli Bornstein and the veteran Ernest 
Lindner, some characteristic horses by Wyn- 
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ona Mulcaster and one of the best canvases of 
Kenneth Lochhead which I have seen, Return 
to Humanity. 

Perhaps the part of my stay in Regina 
which has left the most lasting impression 
was a short visit outside the city to Kenneth 
Lochhead’s studio and house. He has found 
the essence of the prairie milieu in Balgonie 
which is some fifteen miles east of Regina. His 
small stone house, very old for this region, 
is one of the few in the little town which 
otherwise consists of a railway track, a grain 
elevator or two, a few stores and an unbroken 
view of mile upon mile of level plain stretch- 
ing away in every direction. Driving on the 
prairie one tends easily to lose track of time, 
with only the slight rise and fall of the ground 
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and the very sparse clumps of low trees round 
the farmhouses to mark one’s progress. On the 
way back we were enveloped in one of those 
all-embracing prairie sunsets; and I heard how 
one may see clear images of objects miles 
away through the strange atmospheric pheno- 
menon of the mirage. 

Lochhead at the time was completely im- 
mersed in designs for mural compositions in- 
cluding one which it is hoped may go into 
the new federal building in Regina. In the 
cartoon he has divided a long, narrow strip 
of wall above the post-office wickets into ten 
bays for the ten provinces. Each province is 
symoblized by a group of figures which com- 
bines the new and old in style, Michelangelo- 
and-Henry Moore in character. The figures 
individually are those oddly dignified auto- 
maton types with their vegetable heads which 
are characteristic of the painter. The subject 
matter is popular without being in any sense 
banal. Saskatchewan, for example, is repre- 
sented by an amusing group of characters 
from W. O. Mitchell’s radio stories of “Jake 
and the Kid”. 

Leaving Regina, I was flown to Saskatoon 
where the Saskatchewan Arts Board was to 
meet and hold its annual exhibition of paint- 
ings. Here I also saw the rest of the Mendel 
collection in situ, filling large areas of the 
owner’s house and packing 5 sacoge A large re- 
ception suite above the offices has virtually 
become an art gallery, the main feature of 
which is the handsome abstract mural by 
Perehudoff already known to readers of 
Canadian Art.* 

The Arts Board exhibition was held in the 
Saskatoon Art Centre’s quarters in the base- 
ment of one of the hotels. I arrived in time 
to see the last of the judging of the works for 
showing and for purchase by the Board for 
its permanent collection. One of the jury was 
an old friend, Molly Lamb Bobak of Van- 
couver, the other Richard Williams, head of 
the University of Manitoba School of Art, 
who arrived from the United States in the 
autumn of 1954. 

The University of Saskatchewan was an 
impressive spectacle for me, for I had expected 
something more modest. The university is at 


*Reproduced, Volume XI. No. 1. p. 25. 


present adding a large medical centre and a 
library to its already extensive buildings. I 
could not help regretting that its architects 
are continuing to force the dark prairie sand- 
stone into the residual forms of “collegiate 
Gothic”, on the pretext of harmonizing the 
new buildings with the old. I thought of what 
a fine effect buildings in the contemporary 
idiom would have in that broad prairie setting 
above the banks of the Saskatchewan River. 
The University of Saskatchewan has long 
maintained a department of art, including both 
art history and practical courses. I visited 
both kinds of classrooms in the charge of 
Professor Gordon Snelgrove and Eli Born- 


stein respectively. Contd 
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Geodesic Cow-Barn 


A GEODESIC cow-barn may not mean anything to you, 
not yet. But here you see its shape,—is it the shape 
of things to come?—and you also see how a few young 
Canadians went about constructing it. This initiative in 
basic architectural design has yet to attract as much 
attention as it should, for it is susceptible to many 
adaptations. 

This particular experiment, of course was based on 
the special needs of Canada’s dairy farmers, who are 
anxious to find ways of building shelters at less cost than 
traditional barns. 

This dome-like structure, easier to erect than a barn 
and not needing foundations, was commissioned by Dr. 
John Hackney, a general practitioner and part-time 
farmer of Senneville, Quebec. It has an attractive and 
simple shape, which would enliven the appearance of 
any countryside. 

The creator was designer Geoffrey Lindsay of Mon- 
treal, who used the geodesic system of construction 
patented by R. Buckminster Fuller, a United States 
engineer, who believes that buildings based on the form 
of the globe can be both strong and light, more efficient 
in construction and less expensive to build. A_ similar 
design by Fuller was featured in the architectural section 
of the 1954 Triennale Exhibition in Milan, Italy. 

Canada tried to interest the Italian authorities in show- 
ing one of Lindsay’s similar domes at the same time, but 
did not succeed. Actually, Lindsay had devised several 
practical uses for this type of construction, including a 
demountable aluminum and plastic dome, which could be 
carried by soldiers and explorers in the Arctic and erected 
quickly by them as an adequate shelter in sub-zero 
weather. 

The wooden framework of this barn with its metal 
connecters can be erected by unskilled labour in a short 
space of time. Over the framework there are then 
attached light panels composed of fibre glass and lamin- 
ated plastic resin (laminac) which are translucent. These 
panels were fabricated by two Canadian engineers, W. M. 
Keddie and E. A. Brown, of Renfrew, Ontario. Lindsay 
and Keddie and Brown and a few friends are here shown 
erecting the barn. 

DoxaLtp W. BucHANAN 
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| he HAVE a festival of Canadian painting once 
every two years is imperative for such a 
vast country as ours. How could we otherwise 
become conscious of the worth and variety of 
our painting? This first biennial of Canadian 
fainting, the opening of which took place at 
the National Gallery of Canada on May 18, is, 
at one and the same time, a success, a surprise 
and a promise. Officially launched, it can, in 
many ways, stimulate the production of our 
artists. Moreover, it offers an exceptional op- 
portunity for the National Gallery to increase 
its collection of contemporary Canadian work. 
The exhibition presents for our appreciation 
only what has bloomed in broad daylight and 
reached full maturity; it can give us no account 
of new trends still oniy in first stages = 
growth. Its aim, how ever, was to help u 
understand the general present direction of 
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Canadian painting. In spite of a few absentees, 
its success is now assured. The non-represen- 
tational group, dominant among the painters 
of British Columbia, has not in the least been 
neglected; from Quebec and Ontario, repre- 
sentational and non-representational tendencies 
have received about an equal share of attention. 

Many painters who take figures and natural 
objects for their subject matter are included. 
Jacques de Tonnancour, Stanley Cosgrove, 
Thomas Hodgson, Jack Nichols and a few 
others, like young Henry Jones, Gentile 
Tondino and Sidney Goldsmith, are among 
those who are here strongly conscious ot 
formal structure. They find their inspiration 
in the exterior world, which surrounds them. 
They want to discover abstract qualities 
through that world and, in a greater or smaller 
proportion, they do violence to nature. While 
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remaining faithful to figuration, they manage 
(which is very hard to do nowadays) to 
achieve at the same time a transcendent quality 
in their message. 

By this success of our naturalist and descrip- 
tive painters we can conclude that our paint- 
ing is in sound health. We are on the right 
road, the more so as our non-representational 
painting has not the character of soulless 
facility and fashion; it is rich in meaning. This 
quality is evident on every level of non-repre- 
sentation, for here we can note subtle differ- 
ences: the geometrical abstractionism of B. C. 
Binning and Ray Mead, the abstract expres- 
sionism of Harold Town, Lionel Thomas and 
Anthony Thorn, the surrational automatism 
of Borduas. 

Gordon Smith, the winner of the First 
Biennial Award, belongs to the best tradition 


of non-representational painters. His Structure 
with Red Sun evinces plastic qualities, shining 
with golden tones, reinforced by black ones. 
Curves and counter curves, horizontals and 
verticals, piled up in broad flat tints create an 
effective illusion of depth, in a way which has 
nothing in common with virtuosity and worn- 
out recipes. In his painting, Gordon Smith 
reveals to us, with freshness and spontaneity, 
the feeling of the proud play of branches of 
the lofty British Columbia fir tree. 

For while nature is not obviously pictured, 
we feel its presence, and that augurs well, not 
only for Gordon Smith, but also for Borduas, 
Mousseau, Thomas, Steele, Korner and also 
for several in that Ontario group known as 
“Painters Eleven”. 

Surrealism is less important in our country; 
it has shifted towards abstract expressionism 
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or towards baroque abstractionism. Indeed, 
Jean Dallaire and Léon Bellefleur do not ap- 
pear in this exhibition and Alexander Colville, 
Fred Ross, and Edwy Cooke do not convince 
us of their genuineness. But Don Jarvis is an 
authentic surrealist who usually pays more 
attention to the plastic organization of his 
canvas. Roy Kenzie Kyooka realizes the fan- 
tastic world through his colours and his per- 
spectives, The City he sees like a powerful 
phantasmagoria. 

Is it a direct influence or mere coincidence 
that akin to surrealism, and close to the art 
of Paul Klee and Morris Graves, the latter 
from the United States, a Canadian trend is 
growing, which considers painting as an object 
of contemplation? In this class but closer to 
surrealism because of a surprise lighting of his 
canvas could be placed Jack Shadbolt. With 
an art of genuine inspiration, Dumouchel also 
joins this group. More openly on the same 
road as Morris Graves, Marian Scott displays 
her meditations about the cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages. The presence of Orville Fisher 
and Bruno Bobak would have helped to accen- 
tuate this new aspect. 


Sran_ey Coscrove. Landscape. 


For any Canadian lover of painting, the 
Biennial will prove a comforting and stimulat- 
ing surprise. The magazine, Canadian Art, in- 
forms him of our artistic evolution: circulat- 
ing exhibitions may give him an idea of the 
present state of painting, but only before this 
imposing collection will he truly grasp the 
present trend and scope of painting in Canada. 
In the past decade, Montreal was the most 
promising centre; now Toronto and Van- 
couver easily compare with it. 

To me, our painters show real life. They 
are attentive to the rhythm of their young 
hearts. Youth may have its deficiencies, yet it 
alone can produce peerless blood. Our painters 
have learned much from European art, but 
they seem also to live their own personal 
experiences with deep sincerity. They have 
discovered, Borduas among the first, that a 
technique is really mastered only when it 
corresponds to an interior discovery which in 
its turn modifies it. That is a truism, but yet 
it is not generally recognized with sufficient 
insistency. 

An evolution from childhood to maturity 
in Canadian art is now occurring in a really 
serious creative atmosphere. 
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Ses April the Canadian Film Awards an- 

nounced that its highest honour, that of 
Film of the Year, had been awarded to the 
National Film Board’s production Stratford 
Adventure. This motion picture, which by 
now must be well known to thousands of 
film-goers, for it has been widely seen theatric- 
ally, is an excellent, competent documentary 
done with liveliness and ingenuity on the 
subject of the founding of the Shakespearean 
Festival at Stratford, Ontario, two years ago. 
But, one cannot help but ask, does it really 
merit this signal honour? For this type of film 
has been well done by the Film Board over 
and over again, and what was there to single 
this particular one out for an honour which 
should be reserved only for a film of unusual 
quality, for a film which will show that there 
is sensitivity and creativity among our film- 
makers as well as competence and technical 
proficiency. This is not to suggest that the 
Film of the Year should be some esoteric effort 
appealing only to a few aesthetes, but surely 
it should act as a spur and a goal. Can one say 
this of Stratford Adventure? 

The other awards too, in view of the material 
known to be among the seventy films sub- 
mitted to the judges, are for the most part dis- 
appointing. But where does the fault lie and 
why don’t the Awards bring forth the best? 


This brings us to examine the whole pur- 
pose and set up of the Awards. If their pur- 
pose is, as we are told, “to encourage high 
standards of film making in Canada”, then 
we must define what we mean by high stand- 
ards. They should not be interpreted in the 
same material way as our “high standards” 
of living. Films do not live by competence 
alone, but this is what many of these films 
attempt. Externally they do all that is re- 
quired of them for they do their job well, 
but few of them are alive from within; they 
do not create, as every art at its best should. 

If therefore the Awards are merely to be 
another pat on the back for a well-done job, 
if they look for nothing further, they are in 
danger of encouraging routine film making 
and a stereotyped academism which is likely 
to be as detrimental to the film as it is to any 
other art. That this is not their intention, we 
know, in view of the films which the Awards 
have brought to the attention of the public 
in previous years such as The Loon’s Necklace. 
But how is it then that this year, for example, 
the National Film Board’s Corral, one of the 
most personal, sensitive and __ beautifully 
handled films, from every point of view, to 
be produced in Canada in recent years, or 
anywhere else for that matter, and which has 
been awarded several high international hon- 
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ours in Europe, among them the first award 
for documentary at Cannes, should have 
slipped through the judges’ hands with only 
a citation of merit and no award of any kind? 
Does this mean that we ourselves are unre- 
sponsive to the best we produce? 

If it is not the fault of the purpose, is it the 
fault of the method of judging? That the 
machinery for judging in any kind of com- 
petition is never wholly satisfactory we know 
only too well and certainly the management 
committee for the Awards, to whom every 
credit should be given, have spared no effort 
to improve on their machinery wherever it 
has proved faulty. But it is obvious that it still 
leaves much to be desired. Where the faults 
lie, however, is not so easy to say. Is the con- 
dition that none of the judges must in any 
way be actively connected with film making 
a wise one? True, the aim here is to get at a 
cross section of the public who are known 
to have more than an average interest in films 
through having made use of them in one 
capacity or another, and are therefore likely 
to view intelligently what they see from 
widely different points of view. But would it 
be wise, for example, to make it a condition 
that no professional musician be on a panel 
of judges to give awards in a competition 
for the best symphony or other musical work 
produced in Canada? Further, should so much 
importance be laid on “intended purpose”? 
The directive to the adjudicators “to view all 
the entries and appraise their effectiveness in 
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the light of intended purpose” is possibly too 
restrictive and may oust from consideration 
from the first certain films of considerable 
merit. For it means that on this basis a well 
conceived competent film on a straightforward 
practical subject is likely to take precedence 
over one of sensitivity and vision reaching and 
exploring, beyond routine ways, for meanings 
larger and deeper, yet, in so doing, through 
the very difficulties faced and tackled, falling 
short of its intended purpose. 

It is reasonable to suppose, however, that 
the films receiving awards and citations cover 
between them the best of those submitted. 
Should not all these therefore be automatically 
eligible for the Film of the Year award rather 
than only those recommended for it by the 
judges? For is it not likely that the two panels 
of adjudicators, the one for theatrical, the 
other for non-theatrical films, who have made 
their respective choices from films produced 
for two very different kinds of audiences, will, 
when they come together to consider this 
award, not only have little or no common 
ground for appraisal but may not be able to 
see the wood for the trees? 

In short, does not this highest film honour 
which Canada has to bestow, call for a special 
jury quite separate from the regular panels of 
adjudicators? The duty of this jury would be 
to review with fresh eyes those twenty or so 
films receiving awards and citations and, on 
the basis of quality alone, to select from among 
them the Canadian Film of the Year. 
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A Report from Canada Fellowship Holders 


For the past four years, Canada has used some of its blocked funds in Europe to provide 
fellowships and scholarships. Jack Humphrey has already written of his experience as a 
recipient in Canadian Art, Vol. XII, No. 2. The following brief statements came in answer 
to an invitation from the editors. One of the writers, Clare Bice, Curator of the London 
(Ontario) Art Museum, has plans for an exhibition showing the influence of foreign contacts 
on Canadian painting. His museum hopes to organize it for next spring, and to have twenty 
or more artists, who have spent some time in France, England, the United States and Mexico, 
show, in contrast, work representative of their approach and style before going abroad with 
painting done after their travels, to illustrate, as Mr. Bice says, “the change in direction or 
viewpoint resulting from the stimulus of a new painting environment and the impact of 
contemporary painting which they found about them.” Fellowship winners will, of course, 


be included. 


Meditation on an Artist’s Existence 

The Fellowship procured me, at a timely 
moment, an excellent liberation from the chores 
I had accumulated in Canada. 

Besides allowing me to live in France, to visit 
Italy and to fly over the Channel, to see the same 
marvels and to have the same emotions as thous- 
ands of others have seen or felt, it also allowed 
me to retire to southern France, during a whole 
winter season, where I had enough time to draw, 
do sculpture and meditate on the problems per- 
taining to my existence as, what we conveniently 
call, an artist. 

Quite frankly, and like many others again. I 
wondered for a while if I should not stay in 
Europe for the good of my career. 

About the works I did then: I can say that the 
themes had not changed, that they were the usual 
man-and-woman, family, birds. . . But the forms 
had become more nervous and my language 
possibly more poetic. 

As a detail, I might add that the serene-young- 


Louis ARCHAMBAULT. Three Pigeons. 


woman theme in almost normal proportions ap- 
peared suddenly in my designs and, looking at one 
piece in particular, I find it contrasting very 
much with the aggressive man-rooster I had 
given birth to three years ago in Canada. Would 
it be a matter of environment? 

As important as my sojourn in Vence were 
my contacts with some of the contemporary 
movements when I returned to Paris for the 
spring season. Leaving aside the old champions, 
| felt a close identity between the much-too- 
isolated group in Canada and the international 
mass I found right there at the crossroads. 

But for one reason or another, I finally did not 
wish to stay. I had been looking at Canada for 
many months with European eyes and had be- 
come conscious of our youth, of our economic 
strength, of our promise as a young nation. I 
had felt a relation between myself and our forests, 
our mountains and our lakes. I left Paris many 
months ago. One can travel so easily today and 
carry a lot of things... Louis ARCHAMBAULT 


Ceramics 


Art and its Close Identification with History 

It might be assumed that because I am a painter 
and because I went abroad for the purpose of 
looking at works of art that these works of art 
as such, removed from external associations, 
would have been what most affected me. How- 
ever I don’t know that this is the case in spite 
of the profound pleasure I had from many of 
these and the conviction I felt that they were 
expressions of deep understanding. 

Perhaps rather than any revelation of a pictorial 
nature, | am conscious of having come to a fuller 
awareness, through my extended stay in Paris and 
my limited travels in a few European countries, 
of such wider implications as art’s close identi- 
fication with history, the shortness of the indi- 
vidual’s life and the deathlessness of man’s spirit. 


Studying, as I did during that year, what men 
had built and painted and carved during so many 
centuries and seeing these works in countries 
still disfigured and impoverished by recent wars, 
I had brought home to me very forcibly how this 
process of building up and destroying had al- 
ways been going on and that in every great work 
of art an awareness of this need both to create 
and to kill is evident. 


In looking at these profound proofs of some 


men’s understanding of humanity, whether 
through the humble jugs and loaves of Chardin, 
the courage and serenity of Rembrandt, Michel- 
angelo’s tormented grandeur, the swagger and 
tragedy of Picasso, the joyful well-being of 
Renoir or the troubled fervour of van Gogh, I 
felt conscious, through these men’s pictures, of 
the universality and ever-presence of such feel- 
ings and that, as there always has been, there 
always must continue to be this transmutation of 
man’s spirit into forms of art. 

Gooprince Roserts 


A Stimulus and a Freshened Outlook 

Since my interests are diffused and, I’m afraid, 
diluted over several fields, I had only general 
plans in mind when I sailed for France to take 
up the Fellowship. I was already engaged in work 
on a children’s book for which the publisher 
was waiting so that it was imperative that I 
complete the manuscript and make some twenty- 
five illustrations for it. Since its story was laid 
in Newfoundland I must say I found it difficult 
to recreate the speech and atmosphere of a New- 
foundland outport in the midst of the sophistica- 
tions of Paris. 


Roserts 


Mediterranean 
Landscape 


When this was finished I was free to turn to 
the more unique opportunities afforded by the 
Fellowship. First, I was to have a chance, at long 
last, to get to know the art galleries and museums 
of Paris—a useful and necessary background for 
my work as curator of a civic art gallery. My 
two previous visits to Paris had been for only a 
week or ten days each, hardly enough to become 


Great Britain and to the British Council. On a 
“holiday” in England I made extensive inquiries 
and received generous co-operation. France was 
another matter. While I was able to gather some 
general figures, the established policy seemed to 
be that the less the public knows of itemized 
expenditure the better. The existence of a 
Ministry of Fine Arts and the obvious mainten- 


Bice. 


very familiar with the riches of the Louvre, the 
foundations of our contemporary painting dis- 
played in the impressionists’ canvases in the Jeu 
de Paume, and the many directions and currents 
of the art of our own times to be found in the 
Musée d’Art Moderne. Add to these the ever 
changing exhibitions of current painting which 
mark the seasons in Paris, and the discussions and 
controversies sweeping round one on every side, 
and you will have some appreciation of the 
stimulus and freshened outlook offered to an 
artist-curator from a smaller Canadian city. 

I wished, too, to gather some information about 
government support of the arts in France and 
England. This information was readily accessible 
in England about the financial support of 
museums and that given to the Arts Council of 


Horseback in the Bois 


ance of a large number of galleries, museums and 
theatres, however, gave a general indication of 
a sense of responsibility toward the arts. 
Finally, with so much to be seen around me, 
I was reluctant to shut myself in a room and 
spend a large proportion of my time in painting. 
But being exposed to such a parade of painting 
from the old masters to new experimenters, I 
should have been worried if it had not produced 
in me a sense of uneasiness and dissatisfaction with 
my own work. This urge to reconsider and de- 
velop has already resulted in a few new canvases 
from the fairly large quantity of sketches and 
drawings I was able to do, but chiefly I hoped for 
a change in outlook rather than an opportunity 
to build up a supply of finished material. 
Bice 
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In Paris, the Artist is Able to Gain 
Possession of Himself 

In spring 1953 I was awarded the research 
bursary given by the Canadian Government to 
“men of distinction”. I received the news with 
jumping enthusiasm. For me, going to Paris for 
a year’s stay was the fulfilment of a persistent, 
besieging dream. So I dropped everything, went 
through the complicated processes of getting 
passports, visas, tickets, etc. for the wife, the son 
(seventeen) and me. 

We arrived in Paris at 9 p.m. No one at the 
station to receive us. A friend had reserved a 
hotel suite. A taxi took us there. I paid, and over- 
tipped. I overtipped the bellboy too. (That 
French money gives one the treacherous impres- 
sion of being cheap.) Then we washed and went 
out for a stroll down the Champs Elysées. The 
lighted Arc de Triomphe, the terraces full of 
gay crowds, the coloured lights of the fountain 
at the Rond Point and the Place de la Concorde! 
What a “Christmas” impression! 

Back to bed. I counted my francs. So the next 
morning I felt I was wise to cancel the purchase 
of the little car “the friend” had chosen for me. 
On $5000 a green-tourist family cannot easily 
make a go of Paris. The manager of the National 
Canadian Bank assured me that life in Paris did 
cost thirty per cent more than in Montreal. With 
inadequate information, I started to look for a 
cheap abode, elegant enough, clean enough and 
practical enough for my wife, sturdy and sound- 
proof enough for my son, and cheap enough for 
my budget. With running water. 


Rosert La PatMe. 


So we’ve been to Paris. There should be a 
Canadian government office in the French capital 
to find and reserve inexpensive apartments for 
nomadic families. I, for one, had to consent to 
be gypped into an $18 a month apartment for 
$150 a month, and I had to pay $75 to the agent. 

But Paris is worth all the trouble. My son 
found room in the Collége Estienne, where he 
studied engraving and made a very good year 
of it. He also discovered St. Germain-des-Prés 
and its “caves”. In fact, he discovered a lot of 
things. The wife was kept busy by the daily 
market, theatre-going and church visiting. 

I started by visiting everything: museums (I 
saw Mona Lisa), art galleries and book shops. 
Museums are discouraging by their size, art 
galleries by their dullness. To see a good show, 
one has to walk ten thousand miles. I would 
rather go to New York, where the best of the 
French production is selected, and where, within 
a few blocks, one can see the (art) world. In 
Paris, there are good things in its big Musée d’Art 
Moderne, masterpieces, but it is more refreshing 
to visit the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, which is of walking size, well-lighted and 
clean. 

But Paris is Paris. One has there the inexplicable 
feeling of being able to dig within oneself deeper 
than anywhere else in the world, and one feels 
“adult”. These assets are, for an artist, the most 
precious possession; that is the possession of him- 
self. If he has something, he will find it in Paris. 
Le doux et beau Paris is an intellectual city while 
materialistic New York is hard and rowdy, hard- 
ening one’s shell. Rosert La PALME 
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Canada and the International Association of Plastic Arts 


Although each country was entitled to send three delegates and two observers to the first 
General Assembly of the International Association of Plastic Arts in Venice last fall, Canada 
made no appointments until, as the result of representations by the Canadian Arts Council, 
it took advantage of the presence in Europe of Ernst Neumann and Julien Hébert of Montreal 
and sent them their credentials. The following are the reports they made to the Canadian 
Arts Council on their return. Mr. Neumann’s is abridged. 


I" MAY not be flattering to our self-esteem, 
but there can be little doubt that in the way 
of official measures, of national legislation, of 
state support of art and artists, Canada is be- 
hind most of the countries of Europe. That 
was one of the first things Julien Hebert and 
I discovered as delegates to the first congress 
of the International Association of Plastic 
Arts. I know that in recent years much has 
been done in Canada, largely through the 
efforts of a few, but more must be done if 
we are to equal a number of the countries 
whose delegates attended the congress. 


In most European countries, a recognized 
part of the national income goes to the sup- 
port of art, and the expenditure of this money 
is mainly in the hands of the artists themselves. 
And these measures, let us bear in mind, are 
being taken now, when the majority of the 
countries have not yet recovered from the 
war, when many of their cities still show the 
terrible marks of destruction. 


In Italy, support of art operates on three 
levels, national, provincial and municipal. 
Each purchases and commissions art works 
and offers awards and scholarships. The total 
number of these is very considerable. 


Legislation in France towards national sup- 
port of art is of recent origin and has been 
brought about by the efforts of various artists’ 
organizations. At the present time, apart from 
a variable sum for the holding of exhibitions, 
there is a budget of thirty million francs for 
the purchase of paintings or for commissions 
for paintings and twenty-five million for 
tapestry. Also, one per cent of all monies 
spent by the Ministry of Education for build- 
ing must be spent on the fine arts, in the fol- 
lowing proportion: 70 per cent on sculpture, 
15 per cent each on painting and the decorative 
arts. This one per cent has, in the last few 


years, averaged eighty million. There is also, 
at Nogent-sur-Marne, a maison de retraite, 
very well furnished and managed, which 
houses thirty aged couples chosen by a com- 
mission attached to the Direction des Arts. 
This accommodation was considered by the 
French delegation as quite insufficient. 


Since 1937, it has been established by law 
in Sweden that two per cent of all govern- 
ment expenditure on building must be spent 
on works of art: murals, sculpture, mosaics or 
tapestry. The expenditure is in the hands of 
the State Council of Art, made up of one 
representative of the State, one architect and 
the rest, artists. 


In Norway, a three per cent tax on all sales 
of works of art, ancient or modern, goes into 
an assistance fund. This fund is for the benefit, 
first and foremost, of artists who are old or 
ill, for surviving families of artists and, when it 
is financially possible, to provide study grants 
for young artists. This fund is administered 
by the Association of Artists, the organization 
which selects the jury for official exhibitions 
and competitions, nominates the members of 
the purchase committee of the State Travell- 
ing Art Gallery, and forms the majority of 
the purchase committee of the National Gal- 
lery and the council of the National Gallery. 

In Yugoslavia, the income of the artists 
comes, to a very large extent, from the State. 
The majority of artists are “in the service”— 
that is, they teach in the schools. Those who 
do not teach, as well as a number of those who 
do, organize exhibitions of their work, per- 
haps every second or third year, which travel 
about the country. As Yugoslavia is a federal 
state made up of six constituent republics, each 
collection is shown at least six times. The 
government buys from these exhibitions, the 
selection being made by a committee of artists. 
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VISIT THE 
DOMINION GALLERY 
MONTREAL 


EMILY CARR 


Young Tree and Sky 


1500 Paintings by 160 Canadian Artists 
Outstanding European Painters including: 


Adrion Edzard Jacque 
Bonheur Eisendieck Kisling 
Cameron Ensor Laurensin 
Conder Foujita Lépine 
Corot Gall Monticelli 
Derain Gomery Munthe 
Diaz Harpignies Orpen 
Dufy Israels Vollon 


Also Important Works by Old Masters 


DOMINION GALLERY 


3 FLOORS 14 SHOW ROOMS 
1438 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST MONTREAL 


This committee attends exhibitions by begin- 
ners and recommends (or does not recom- 
mend) purchases by the State. Incidentally, 
the Yugoslav delegates were, as far as I know, 
the only ones who received from their govern- 
ment not only their travelling expenses but a 
daily fee for their attendance at the congress. 

The exchange of artists between countries 
was considered to be of the first importance 
and the Association has asked Unesco to make 
an international inquiry on the subject and 
publish its findings in the Bulletin of the 
Association. Europe has already done some- 
thing about this international exchange. The 
delegation of a Scandinavian country told me 
that they would be happy to have me or, I 
assume, any other Canadian artist, visit their 
country, the stay being, I gathered, at the 
expense of the Artists’ Association. The dele- 
gate from Greece told me that the Greek 
Academy places a limited number of studios 
with living quarters at the disposal of foreign 
as well as native artists. Holland has already 
exchanged artists with its neighbours, and 
there is, in that country, a plan, privately 


Here’s An Important Message to 
All Art Groups in Canada! 


The Federation of Canadian Artists plans great 
things for the future . . and they want to 
include ALL art groups right across the country. 
Include YOUR club or group in the national 
scheme of things right now and send us your 
club’s name, executive and address for FEDER- 
ATION mailings. We plan to keep you IN- 
FORMED on national arts in Canada. WRITE 
TODAY! 


Send to: Miss Jean Richards, 
National Executive Secretary, 
14529 Summit Drive, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


FEDERATION OF CANADIAN ARTISTS 


National Executive 


National President: Professor H. G. Glyde, University 
of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta. 

National Vice-President: Mrs. Alison Palmer, 4066 Gage 
Rd., Montreal 6, Quebec. 

National Executive Members: 
Mrs. Ernest Bakewell, 265 East 62nd Avenue, Van- 
couver 15, British Columbia. 
Mr. J. L. Shadbolt, 461 North Glynde Street, North 
Burnaby, British Columbia. 

National Executive Secretary. Miss Jean Richards, 14529 
Summit Drive, Edmonton, Alberta. 

National Executive Treasurer: Miss Dorena Flewelling, 
10975-126th St., Edmonton, Alberta. 

Past National President: Professor Hunter Lewis, 6531 
Maple Street, Vancouver 14, B.C. 
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operated, by means of which visiting artists 
pay for their stay with a painting, a plan 
which has brought some two hundred foreign 
artists to Holland. 

I imagine that Canadians might feel more 
free to accept these invitations if we offered 
similar hospitality to the artists of other coun- 
tries, and there is, of course, no reason why 
we should not. 

I believe that we in Canada have much to 
gain from the International Association of 


Plastic Arts and I strongly recommend that 
we appoint a national committee so that we 
can take our full part in the benefits and our 
full share of the responsibilities. And this 
committee should study the programme and 
come to decisions on all its points so that the 
delegate may speak with authority for his 
country. I should like to stress this fact: that 
the success of future congresses and of the 
International Association must depend entirely 
on the work done at home by the different 
national committees. Ernst NEUMANN 


Notre participation @ toute activité internationale s’impose 


Le Canada peut étre fier d’avoir participé a la 
premiere assembleée de ]’Association Internationale 
des Arts Plastiques et d’avoir ainsi collaboré a la 
fondation méme de cette association. 

Notre pays, n’ayant pas de comité national, ne 
fait pas par conséquent partie de |’Association. 
Mais une résolution approuvée par |’assemblée 
prévoit que “les pays qui n’ont pas constitué leur 
comité national puissent avoir le droit de se faire 
représenter et de participer de quelque maniere 
que ce soit, dans les affaires de |’Association.” 

Si notre pays peut d’une certain fagon partici- 
per aux travaux de |’Association, il n’en reste pas 
moins que la formation d’un comité national au 
Canada permettrait aux artistes de notre pays de 
prendre une part vraiment active a |’Association 
et de profiter pleinement des avantages qui en 
résulteront. Il me semble opportun de suggérer 
que le Conseil Canadien des Arts prenne |’initi- 
ative de la formation d’un tel comité lequel en 
somme existe déja en puissance au sein meme du 
Conseil. 

Pendant cette semaine a Venise, aux réunions 
de l’Association et au cours des conversations 
intimes et amicales, que j’ai eues avec les délégués 
des differente pays, il m’a été donné de mesurer 
la réputation du Canada 4 l’étranger. Je suis fier 
de constater que notre pays occupe, semble-t-il, 
la position la plus enviable qu’un pays puisse 
désirer. Aux yeux des étrangers, le Canada est 
riche, jeune, sage, actif, puissant, généreux. On 
nous préte un avenir propre a faire réver les plus 
optimistes. 

Et cette réputation nous précéde partout. Si je 
devais vous faire rapport de ma visite a la 
Biennale de Venise, ou de mon séjour a Milan 
pendant lequel j’ai visité la Triennale ou encore, 
si je devais vous rendre compte des relations que 
j'ai eues avec les artistes, architectes, stylistes et 


industriels d’Italie, de Suisse et de France, je ne 
formulerais pas autrement cette impression. 

Mais cette réputation qui nous précéde, si elle 
nous honore, n’est pas sans exigences. Aux yeux 
de l’étranger, notre participation a toute activité 
internationale s’impose, notre collaboration est 
précieuse. Si nous voulions nous soustraire a ces 
obligations, nos raisons ne vaudraient guére au- 
dela de nos frontieres. Le Canada ne peut pas 
étre aux yeux des étrangers trop pauvre ou trop 
peu experimenté ou trop mal préparé pour prendre 
une place de tout premier plan dans [activité 
internationale. 

Il me semble de tout importance de recom- 
mander qu’a l’avenir le Canada non seulement soit 
représenté aux internationales d’artistes et aux 
expositions internationales d’art, mais aussi que 
les délégations soient composées avec beaucoup 
de soin, pourvues de tous les documents et ren- 
seignements nécessaires et rémunerées suffisament, 
de telle sorte qu’elles n’aient pas a épuiser leur 
fortune personelle pour sauver la fierte nationale. 

De méme, il importe que la participation du 
Canada aux expositions internationales, soit non 
seulement |’affirmation d’une présence, mais une 
contribution généreuse et audacieuse a l’image de 
notre pays, a l’image de l’économie, de l’industrie 
et de la politique de notre pays. Si telle était notre 
action sur le plan artistique international, et il 
me semble que cela s’impose, il n’en résulterait 
que du bien pour les artistes Canadiens qui seraient 
mieux connus a l’étranger, et qui profiteraient 
d’une confrontation avantageuse de leurs oeuvres 
sur le plan international. 

Nous avons acquis la sympathie et I’admiration 
du monde. Nous ne pouvons pas décevoir, et la 
modestie de nos activités internationales, si elle 
persiste, trahira la confiance qu’on nous fait si 
généreusement. Heépert 
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Murals in a Library 


Two mural decorations enhance the recently 
completed R. S. McLaughlin Public Library in 
Oshawa. William Winter has done six panels for 
the main book room, occupying a space 6 by 24 
feet, while Isabel McLaughlin has painted a large 
composition, embodying botanical and animal 
forms, which is in the children’s book room. 
Arthur H. Eadie is the architect of this spacious 
library, which holds 110,000 volumes, possesses 
a modern community theatre and has space for 
exhibitions. 


Pictures in a Theatre 


To coincide with the four productions of the 
Mountain Playhouse on Mount Royal in Mon- 
treal this summer, a series of exhibitions of paint- 
ings has been arranged, as in former seasons. 
Water colours painted in Sweden, Finland and 
Lapland by Robert Aller are being shown in 
June. These are to be followed by water colours 
of Paris and Montreal by Geraldine Chisholm, 
from July 4 to 23; portraits and still lifes in oil 
by Adelaide Webster, until August 13; and water 
colours by Takao Tanabe (now in Europe on an 
Emily Carr Foundation scholarship) and photo- 
graphs, “Portraits for the Theatre”, by William 
Springford, until the season closes on September 3. 
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COAST 
TO COAST 
IN ART 


IsaBEL McLAuGHLIN 


Mural for R. S. McLaughlin 
Public Library, Oshawa 


Krieghoff on the Screen 


Right in line for the Film of the Year Award 
in 1956 is “Chez Jolifou”, a motion picture in 
colour which combines the art of Cornelius 
Krieghoff with the social history of nineteenth- 
century rural Quebec. This production of the 
National Film Board of Canada, released for 
theatrical showing recently, is excellent. Focusing 
on the details of Krieghoff’s paintings, the camera 
brings to us the costumes, the habits, the work, 
the joys and the play of the habitants. In winter 
the emphasis is on sleighs and ice, in autumn, on 
rivers and the bush. There are scenes of revelry 
at the inn of Jolifou; we find here in Krieghoff 
much rollicking, even bawdy, humour. The 
scenes of pioneer life, the clearing of forests, 
the use of the first roads and toll-houses are true 
historical documents. Krieghoff was always re- 
cognized as an artist but now we find he was 
also a recorder of Canadian history. More power 
to film director, Colin Low, who has been able 
to extract such a wealth of memorable social 
detail from the canvases of Krieghoff. 


Canadian Arts Council Prepares to Celebrate 
Its Tenth Anniversary 

With its admission of the Association of Cana- 
dian Industrial Designers and the Town Planning 
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Institute of Canada at its tenth annual meeting 
in Toronto in June, the Canadian Arts Council 
now has 15 national organizations as members. 
Looking to the future and fearing the “elimina- 
tion of Canadian individuality”, the Council put 
itself on record as “against the employment of 
foreign firms to design our local and national 
needs before having previously explored the 
Canadian field”. 

John C. Parkin, R.A.LC., Toronto, was elected 
president, succeeding Roland H. Charlebois, 
F.R.S.C., Montreal. Other officers elected were: 
first vice president, Julien Hébert; second vice 
president, H. Roxborough Smith, P.R.A.I.C.; 
secretary, Mrs. Edward Ranson; treasurer, 
Arthur Child; executive committee: H. McRae 
Miller, Alison Palmer, Louis Perron, Mary 
Dickenson, Adelaide Marriott and D. C. Gait- 
skill. 

Two important events of the past year were 
the presentation of the Council’s first award for 
distinguished service to the arts in Canada to 
His Excellency the Governor General and the 
publication of the first bulletin of the Council 
giving news of the various constituent societies. 
The president and other members of the execu- 
tive interviewed the Prime Minister and made 
other representations urging the establishment 
of the Canada Council as recommended by the 
Massey Commission. During the coming year, 
member societies will join in celebrating the 
Council’s tenth anniversary through an “Arts 
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Festival Year” featuring special exhibitions and 
performances. 

Alan Jarvis, recently appointed Director of 
the National Gallery of Canada, addressed the 
Council delegates at their dinner meeting. “I 
hope the days of thinking about Canada as a 
‘young’ country are completely past”, he told 
them, “and especially 1 hope that we will never 
again plead youthfulness to excuse less than first 
class work in any artistic field whatsoever.” Pay- 
ing tribute to the Massey Commission, he said 
that, apart from the boldness and imagination of 
its findings, the mere fact of its being set up was 
a proof to the world that Canada was indeed 
coming of age, culturally as well as politically 
and economically. 

Mr. Jarvis saw no difficulty in finding the 
right men to run the proposed Canada Council. 
One of the first things the artists and intellectuals 
must do was formulate in their own minds quite 
clearly what they wanted the Canada Council to 
do as a long-term job. As a practising artist him- 
self, he suggested that the ideal state for artists 
“is to be able to pick up money without touching 
it.” He refused to believe, however, that eco- 
nomic factors were the real reasons behind the 
pressure for the Canada Council. “We want, all 
of us, the same thing: thriving and truly creative 
culture here at home and we want that culture 
to be understood and appreciated by the rest of 
the world.” 


Stained glass 
Collection: E. Muhlstock 
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Art Price. 
Mural for Blackburn Corners Public School near 


The Blackboard 


Ottawa in low relief in various metals on slate panel 


Each of the societies in the Arts Council, he 
said, had “to maintain and sustain the highest 
possible standards of creative work, judged by 
world standards and not just provincial stand- 
ards. . . . . and to care so deeply about the 
impact you are having upon the people of this 
country that when the Canada Council is ‘pro- 
jecting’ your work abroad it will be projecting 
something of which not only you are proud, but 
about which all of us, as a nation, can be proud.” 


Montreal Lawyer Gives 
$250,000 for “Traditional Art” 


Announcement has been made of the establish- 
ment of the Elizabeth T. Greenshields Founda- 
tion. Set up by Charles G. Greenshields, Q.C. of 
Montreal, its funds amounting to $250,000 which 
are to be made available to art students, painters 
and sculptors “upon the express condition that 
the use of its funds will be so restricted as to 
make them available only to those whom the 
trustees shall have determined to be serious 
students, artists or sculptors who recognize there 
is no short cut to competence and who evince 
a willingness to do the hard work and subject 
themselves to the discipline required for the 
mastery of their craft.” 

In his statement to the press, Mr. Greenshields 
said: “While I am reluctant that the Foundation 
might appear to be unduly dictating to or limit- 
ing the artistic development of any of its possible 
beneficiaries, | am constrained to exclude speci- 
fically any grants to students, artists or sculptors 
who show clearly a disposition to use the purely 
abstract or non-objective method in their work 
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without having first mastered the traditional 
means of artistic expression. . .” 

He said that continuity in the development of 
art is being interrupted and delayed and a “sub- 
stantial and loudly articulate group of moderns, 
many of whom lack even a rudimentary know- 
ledge of their craft and openly glory in their 
ignorance, are taking it upon themselves to up- 
root and demolish the tradition which has been 
built up through the centuries. . .” 

An amateur painter himself, Mr. Greenshields 
says that he is “puzzled by the widespread dis- 
tortion of human and natural forms and is shocked 
by the portrayal of squalor, ugliness and even 
obscenity.” 


Canadian Ceramics of 1955 

More than six hundred pieces by 127 ceramists 
were submitted to the first national ceramics 
exhibition, sponsored by the Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild and the Canadian Guild of Potters. 
The jury accepted 183 pieces. These were shown 
at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts in May 
and are now at the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Archaeology in Toronto where the exhibition 
will remain until September 30. The T. Eaton 
Co. prize of $200 for the most outstanding piece 
was awarded to Cay Lloyd, Ontario, for a tiny 
porcelain bottle with stopper. 

The exhibition revealed that the art of ceramics 
has taken on increasing importance in Canada 
within the past few years, that its practice is 
now both widespread and vital. There were, 
however, weaknesses in the display, partly be- 
cause some of the best potters were not ade- 


quately represented. Some of the exhibits were 
hardly up to the standards that should be main- 
tained for a national exhibition, and the presen- 
tation (in the Montreal Museum) could have 
been more ingenious. Faults were offset, however, 
by the imaginativeness of individual pieces, and, 
for a first effort, “Canadian Ceramics of 1955” 
was encouraging. It will also provide a standard 
of comparison for the next. It is intended to 
make the exhibition a biennial. 


Liturgical Art in Ottawa 

Original liturgical art in Canada is still hard 
to find. Individual artists have tried at times to 
create new form and designs for use in our 
churches but there has been no really effective 
sponsorship of their efforts. 


Francisco Goya 


Portrait of the 
Duchess of Alba 


The Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation, New York 


Following upon the success 

of the exhibition on the history 
of tapestry design, which it 
organized and held last year, 
the Winnipeg Art Gallery this 
April brought together from 
various important collections 

an exhibition of Spanish paintings 
entitled “From El Greco to 
Goya”. Among those lending 
works were seven art museums 
in Canada and the United States 


Co-operative undertaking to raise these stand- 
ards and to bring church art above the level of 
the merely derivative has now been launched in 
Ottawa. Under the name of the Guild Studio, 
four artists have combined their talents in the 
hope that jointly they may be able to make more 
impact in this field. They are Victor Tolgyesy, 
Gerald Trottier, Theo Lubbers and Frank Penn. 
Trottier, who is a native of Ottawa, has studied 
in New York and Europe and has recently com- 
pleted a painting of the Last Supper for St. Basil’s 
Seminary, Toronto. Lubbers, who comes from 
Holland, is a specialist in stained glass and glass 
mosaics. Tolgyesy, who was born in Hungary, 
does sculpture, and Penn concentrates on typo- 
graphical design and lettering. 
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Canadian Government Overseas Awards 
Received by Eight Artists 


Eight Canadian artists received Canadian Gov- 
ernment Overseas Awards this year. The Royal 
Society of Canada announced this May that 
Charles Comfort of Toronto; Sylvia Daoust of 
Montreal; Omar Parent and Marius Plamondon, 
both of Quebec City, had been awarded fellow- 
ships worth $4,000 each, for advanced work in 
France, except Comfort who goes to the Nether- 
lands. 

Miss Daoust, who is a sculptor, will study re- 
ligious art and Plamondon will work in both 
stained glass and sculpture. Parent, who is present 
director of studies at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Quebec City, will concentrate on mediaeval art. 
Comfort, who is a professor in the department of 
art and archaeology at the University of Toronto, 
will investigate techniques of seventeenth century 
painting. 

Three scholarships worth $2,000 each were 
given to Helmut Becker, a painter of Saskatoon, 
who plans to work in Amsterdam, to Frances 
Gage of London, Ontario, who will study sculp- 
ture in Paris, and to Robert Prévost, stage de- 
signer of Montreal, who will take courses in 
stagecraft in Paris. 
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Aluminum Takes Its Place 
in Good Design 


Various countries now regularly organize inter- 
national exhibitions of good design in products 
for everyday use. One of great importance is 
being held in Helsingborg, Sweden, this summer. 
There was another in San Francisco this May 
in which Canada was represented. 

An initial effort by Canada to promote a 
similar venture came this season when the Design 
Centre in Ottawa brought together the world’s 
first exhibition devoted exclusively to good de- 
sign in aluminum. A total of 13 countries are 
participating, from them a severely selective 
choice of articles was made by a Canadian com- 
mittee. Canada and the United States, while 
leading in the quantity of articles shown, yet 
take second place to Italy and Japan when it 
comes to both ingenious and attractive uses. This 
exhibition will proceed from Ottawa on a tour 
of Canada. Its final showing will be in the Van- 
couver Art Gallery next January. Production 
director of the display was Julien Hébert, 
A.C.1.D., of Montreal, and Jacques St-Cyr, of the 
Canadian Government Exhibition Commission in 
Ottawa, designed the accompanying explanatory 
panels. 


Canadian artists continue to 
do original graphic design 
for recording companies. 
This example, in which Al- 
bert Dumouchel of Mon- 
treal has adapted his mys- 
terious surrealist forms to 
the cover of a LP record 
sleeve, was commissioned 
by Hallmark Recordings, 
Toronto 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


LASCAUX OR THE BIRTH OF ART. By Georges 
Bataille. 149 pp.; 68 pl. in colour. New York: Skira 
Inc. $16.50. 

When I visited the famous caves of Lascaux in the 
Dordogne Valley in west-central France, I found that 
it was not easy, during the guided tour, to examine 
the prehistoric drawings. Many of them are on the 
low rough — of the connecting caverns and 
can only be readily appreciated by one willing to lie 
flat on his back and look upwards at the designs. 
Those on the walls are tr difficult to enjoy at 
first glance, because of the uneven surface of the 
rocks. 

None of these difficulties, however, confront the 
reader of this book, for in it are a host of excellent 
reproductions in colour of photographs of the cave 
walls; these photographs bring the designs into a flat 
plane where they can be seen with a clarity denied 
the normal visitor to the caverns. This volume hence 
is essential both to those who have made or who 
wish they could make a pilgrimage to this birthplace 
of art. 

The text lives up to the pictures in eloquence. 
The author is, if anything, perhaps too enthusiastic 
in his response to the magical appeal of these power- 
ful depictions of animals, painted singly or in over- 
lapping groups. His anthropological and archaeo- 
logical references, however, are based on all the 
latest findings available. These “reindeer-age men”, 
who were the world’s pioneer artists, lived in a 
game-rich land which, the author conjectures, must 
have enjoyed relative peace and primitive plenty. 
The period was fifteen thousand or perhaps twenty 
thousand years ago. Freed at last from the mere 
animal struggle for existence, these men were able 
to create in the Lascaux caves the very first works of 
art of homo sapiens. Why and how they did this 
can only be vaguely imagined by us today, but this 
book, at least, gives a plausible explanation of what 
may have prompted the birth of painting in mankind’s 
early dawn. Donato W. 
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CHURCH ARCHITECTURE IN NEW FRANCE. 
By Alan Gowans. 162 pp., 6 dr., 51 pl. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, $8.00. 

This is the third important study of the great, 
classical heritage of French Canadian architecture to 
be published here in recent years. The late Ramsay 
Traquair’s monumental compilation The Old Archi- 
tecture of Quebec appeared in 1947. It was an ex- 
haustive (and sometimes exhausting) comparative 
analysis, based on detailed mensural and photographic 
surveys of the actual buildings supplemented by a 
careful examination of the documentary record. 
Traquair was an architect as well as a specialist in 
architectural history, so his book provides us with 
the sort of professional evaluation essential as a 
groundwork for those more concerned with the 
“why’s” than the “what’s” of cultural history. 

Gérard Morisset’s L’Architecture en Nouvelle- 
France appeared in 1949. Its title proved misleading 
for those accustomed to equate Nouvelle-France with 
the period prior to 1759, for Morisset carried the 
story to the present in an eloquent plea, not for a 
revival of the old architecture but for a return to 
the qualities of classic simplicity and fitness that 
animated it. Morisset’s approach to the older build- 
ings was not so much documentary and analytical 
as appreciative, a scholarly labour of love frankly 
designed to awaken his people to the value of their 
heritage. 

In contrast to these, Alan Gowans’ recently pub- 
lished book is narrower both in scope and in aim. 
He concentrates on pre-conquest churches and is 

rincipally concerned to throw light on the problem 
implicit in Traquair’s famous remark: “Every feature 

is French, but one would search France vainly for a 

Quebec parish church.” 

All the elements were clearly of French origin, but 
how did it happen that they were so quickly com- 
bined into a new type that is utterly French, yet has 
no counterpart in France? One would have expected 
the reverse process: a clinging to the general appear- 
ance of some officially endorsed French type while 
details evolved freely under New World conditions. 
No one had hitherto thrown much light on this 
tantalizing little mystery, so Mr. Gowans’ explanation 
ranks as a valuable achievement. 

But the excitements of the chase so often out- 
weigh the importance of the quarry. One must not 
spoil a mystery story by disclosure of the solution; 
Mr. Gowans’ long and disciplined stalk here in 
Canada and his final, actual chase through the French 
countryside must be read in his own words. What 
needs to be underlined by a reviewer is the very 
considerable value of the book as the first coherent 
and thoroughly documented account of the stylistic 
evolution of the Quebec tradition of church archi- 
tecture. (It is no discredit to Messrs. Traquair and 
Morisset that they never quite achieved that.) In 
order to map out the trail, Mr. Gowans has first of 
all assembled a catalogue raisonné of all churches 
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built between 1615 and 1756. This is published as an 
appendix, and will of itself promote a widespread 
use of the book as a work of reference, for no such 
list has ever appeared before. The illustrations are 
carefully selected and well reproduced. The design 
of the book as a whole is a welcome exception to 
the shoddiness of so many Canadian publications. It 
is to be hoped that there will be a French edition 
and that its appearance will persuade the Quebec 
Government to consider the historical groundwork 
sufficiently complete to warrant publication of the 
Inventaire des oeuvres d’art which Mr. Morisset has 
been so devotedly compiling at Quebec and docu- 
menting with excellent photographs. Hazen Sise. 


IMPRESSIONISM. By Jean Leymarie. 255 pp. in two 
volumes with 116 colour plates. New York: Skira 
Inc. (Canadian distributors: Burns & MacEachren, 
Toronto.) $5.50 each. 

This study of impressionism in Skira’s admirable 
little books in square format in this series, “The Taste 
of Our Time”, is the first to deal with a movement 
rather than with an individual artist. The word 
“study” perhaps implies a pedantry it doesn’t possess 
for it is lively and discursive, nevertheless, it is well 
documented with bibliography and chronology and it 
tells the complete story, from Manet and Pissarro to 
Seurat, Cézanne and Matisse, to “the slight, but all- 
important displacing of the accent” by which paint- 
ing moved on “from impressionist spontaneity to the 
epoch-making, paradoxical movements of 20th-cen- 


tury painting.” In discussing the beginnings of im- 
pressionism, the author, who is the Curator of the 
Grenoble Museum (the translation is by James 
Emmons) gives due attention to the influences first 
of Boudin and Jongkind and then of the more 
powerful Courbet and Baudelaire, in both of whom 
the sense of the contemporary world was so acute. 
He touches on the place of the photograph and the 
Japanese print. 

The influence of the English school is discounted 
although Pissarro’s generous acknowledgment of the 
debt to Turner and Constable is cited: “For English 
painters nature had been a source of delicious reverie, 
of aspiring emotions always tinged with romanticism 
or grave moral injunctions. For the French impres- 
sionists it was an object of visual sensations as pure 
and well-differentiated as could be.” Although on the 
small side, the tipped-in colour reproductions are a 
delight. They are not by any means hackneyed. Some 
sketches are used, as in Seurat’s La Grande Jatte and 
Manet’s Déjeuner sur ’'Herbe, and the smaller galleries 
and private collections are drawn upon. A Canadian 
collector is honoured by one example among the 
colour plates, Dulwich College by Pissarro, owned by 
John A. MacAulay of Winnipeg. R.A. 


If you have anything you want to buy or sell 
in fine crafts or fine books, remember to 
advertise in Canadian Art. \X/rite to Box 384, 
Ottawa, for advertising rates. 
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THE ART FORUM 


Dear Sir: 

The Canadian documentary film enjoys an inter- 
national reputation. Such films as The Loon’s Neck- 
lace and Corral, to mention only two, have won for 
their producers an astonishing number of international 
honours at film festivals and congresses. It is not to 
be expected that any one film will sweep the board at 
all international film festivals and there are no con- 
clusions to be drawn from this. At the same time 
it might be a good thing to review the method of 
operation of Canadian Film Awards and put forward 
a number of suggestions which might ease the fascin- 
ating but, on the whole, thankless task of next year’s 
adjudicators. 

1. Films should be grouped in subject categories 
so that art, science and tourist films etc. will not be 
competing against each other. 

2. The judging panels should be permitted to call 
upon one or two experts to help in the judging of 
films on highly specialized subjects. 

3. Films should not be judged for the subject matter 
but for the fulfilment of the purpose for which the 
film is made. 

4. There should be two distinct types of recogni- 
tion: (a) One would be the general acceptance of a 
film as having achieved a standard worthy of men- 
tion and to which could be grouped all films of 
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quality; (b) Awards for films that are outstanding 
and, in fact, vastly better than good. 

5. Judging should take place in the same city each 
year so that over a period of time a pool of know- 
ledgeable adjudicators could express an opinion on 
the general standard of film making in Canada from 
year to year. 


Yours truly, 


Henry E. Srrus, 
Beaconsfield, P.Q. 


Dear Sir: 

We are a study group of about thirty members of 
the University Women’s Club of Winnipeg who have 
been considering contemporary Canadian painters 
and their works at monthly meetings during this 
last winter. We have found a great deal of the 
information we used in issues of Canadian Art. The 
members wished me to let you know how much we 
commend the work that this magazine is doing. . . . 

Yours truly, 


Joan Hartanp, 

Secretary, 

Art Appreciation Group, 
University Women’s Club, 
Winnipeg 


Dear Sir: 


. .. Why applaud the non-objective painter simply 
because he’s “new” in Canada? There are many other 
active Canadian painters who have long ago absorbed 
the “gentle revolution” and are out on more signi- 
ficant searches of their own. 


Surely criticism of Mr. Elliot’s variety [The Search 
for Vitality in Ontario] can only serve to confuse an 
already perplexed public. 

B. A. Burk, 
Toronto, Ontario 


THE ARTS IN SASKATCHEWAN TODAY 
Continued from page 155 


Walking back from the University along 
the banks of the river, in crisp winter weather 
and under clear blue skies, produced a final 
sensation of the healthfulness and simplicity 
of the Saskatchewan environment. At a lun- 
cheon held by the Arts Board I was again able 
to translate these qualities into human terms. 
There I saw with what friendly co-operation, 
efficiency, intelligence and freedom its mem- 
bers worked together in the task of bringing 
the arts to everyone in the province. There 
may be some spots of human failing in this 
work, as there are frightening aspects at times 
to the climate, but during my stay I failed 
utterly to uncover them! 
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FINE ART REPRODUCTIONS 


Post Carps Books 
GreeETING Carbs Prints 


Available at Art Galleries, Art Schools and 
Bookstores throughout Canada 


Les Editions Nomis Canadian Agents 
Paris VERNON Book SHop 
Vernon, B.C. 


Catalogue on request 


Artistica Greeting Cards 


Announcing our selection of Christmas Greeting Cards 
for 1955. 

The works of da Vinci, Botticelli, Corot, Modigliani, 
Klee, Miro, Van Gogh, Braque, Picasso, Matisse, 
Marquet, Soutine, Chagall, Dufy, Utrillo, Bonnard and 
Gauguin are reproduced on our cards. 

The cards are available with English or French text. 
They may also be had blank, without any printed 
message. 

Twenty cents each at your book dealer, art dealer, 
or art gallery. 


ARTISTICA, 62 Westminster Ave. North, Montreal West, Que. 


Artists’ Workshop 


Beginners, amateurs or professionals, learn, 
study or practise. 


Drawing and painting classes, afternoons or 
evenings, under expert instructors. 


School open 
SEPTEMBER to JUNE 
623 SHERBOURNE Sr. (Rear) Wat 2-5922 
Toronto 


COMMERCIAL ART 
DRAWING & PAINTING 
DESIGN & CRAFTS 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL or ART 


590 Hamilton St., Vancouver 3, B.C., 
Fred A. Amess, Principal 
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DUFORD LIMITED 
70 RIDEAU ST., OTTAWA 
Ottawa’s Largest Art Material Suppliers 


Dealers in 
GRUMBACHER — WINSOR & NEWTON 
REEVES and PAILLARD 
OILS 
ORIGINAL PAINTINGS 
PICTURE FRAMING 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Pierre de Ligny Boudreau, formerly on the staff 
of the National Gallery of Canada, is now living and 
painting in Paris. 

R. H. Hubbard is chief curator of the National 
Gallery of Canada. 


Ernst Neumann is a Montreal painter who this 
April was awarded a Canada Fellowship to enable 
him to work for a year abroad. 


Julien Hébert, who teaches sculpture at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, is also a practising indus- 
trial designer. 


Jean René Ostiguy was until this June a teacher 
of design at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Montreal 
and the art critic for the newspaper, Le Devoir. On 
July 1, he joined the staff of the National Gallery 
of Canada as an information officer. 


ART TEACHER 


Young man, with 5 years’ London art training 
(Nat. Dip.) and teaching experience, desires 
position teaching sculpture, drawing, painting, 
ceramics. Write to: 

“Teacher” c/o Canadian Art 


7 Good Reasons 


For joining the College Art 
Association of America 


1 THE ART BULLETIN (in its 37th vol.). An 
illustrated quarterly devoted to scholarly articles 
on all periods of the history of art. 


2 THE COLLEGE ART JOURNAL (in its 14th vol.). 
An illustrated quarterly dealing primarily with 
problems of teaching art; contains articles on 
fundamental questions in education and is a 
forum for open discussion, news of the art 
world, etc. 

3 DISCOUNT ON ART BOOKS. Practically all 
current art books obtainable through the Asso- 
ciation at 25% discount. (Lists available). 

4 DISCOUNT ON SUBSCRIPTIONS. Members may 
subscribe at special rates for 11 of the leading 
American art magazines. 

5 THE ANNUAL MEETING. A three day program 
of Forums, Reports and Discussions, bringing 
together leading Educators, Museum Directors, 
Collectors and Scholars. (Jan. 26-28, 1956 in 
Pittsburgh). 

6 PLACEMENT BUREAU. A service for placing 
members in college and museum vacancies. 

7 DISCOUNT ON BACK ISSUES OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Active Membership—$12.00 yearly—Available to 
Teachers, Scholars, Institutions, Dealers, Artists: 


Annual Membership—$15.00 yearly—for Connois- 
seurs and Collectors. 


Foreign postage $1.00 additional 


College Art Association of America 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
A classified list of the articles with number of pages and 


illustrations, published in the first 24 volumes of 
ART BULLETIN gladly sent on request. 


Box 384, Ottawa 
Write for ART DEPT. 
PROSPECTUS 
@ FINE ART 
@ COMMERCIAL ART 
8 months @ CRAFTS @ CERAMICS 
$50.00 @ INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


PROVINCIAL INSTITUTE OF 


TECHNOLOGY AND ART 


ALBERTA 
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GRUMBACHER ...for summer painting 


GRUMBACHER 
PRE-TESTED 
OIL COLOR 


Permanent, brilliant, uniform, inter- 
mixable . . . tested to last through 
time. Available in 40 colors in 
1” x 4” tubes . . . priced from 
45¢ to each. 


GRUMBACHER 
“GAINSBOROUGH” 
OIL COLOR SET 
330 $9.50 


12 long tubes %2” x 4” in a well- 
made wooden sketch box 6%” x 
11%4”—complete with linseed oil 
turpentine, 3 brushes, palette knife, 
wooden palette and oil cup. 


GRUMBACHER 
GENUINE CASEIN 
COLOR 


The versatile modern medium for 
fine arts painting and illustration. 
Water-soluble . . . for gouache, 
watercolor, tempera or oil painting 
techniques. For use on all painting 
surfaces . . . paper, gesso or 
canvas. 30 colors in 1” x 4” tubes. 


BRIGHTS ROUNDS FLATS. 


4228 PRE-TESTED 
OIL BRUSHES 
Finest Quality White Bristle with 


the interlocked construction. Made 
in Brights, Rounds and Flats. 


2 65 6 1.15 10 2.10 
11 2.40 
4 .90 12 2.90 


240 MONTEREY EASEL 
$3.30 


Lightweight . . . adjustable tray 
holds 45” canvas or panel. Legs 
lock firmly in position. 64” high, 
35” when folded. Made of maple- 
stained seasoned wood. 
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BRIGHTS 


626 Red Sable Oil Brushes 
Finest Quality in Brights and 
Rounds. 
BRIGHTS 
0 ] 2 3 4 5 6 
45 45 50 60 .70 .75 .90 
7 8 9 10 #11 12 
1.00 1.10 13 138 15 23 
ROUNDS 
0 ] #4 5 
40 40 45 55 60 .70 .80 
7 8 9 10 11 12 
SO 1.00 1.10 1.25 140 1:55 


AVAILABLE AT ART SUPPLY STORES EVERYWHERE 


M. GRUMBACHER of CANADA, Ltd. 


64 PRINCESS STREET, TORONTO 2, ONT. 
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